Early CZ Mill Shift Was Twelve Hours 


(From Makin’ Paper, March, 
1919) 
By John Lewthwaite 


“SIXTY YEARS AGO” 
Talking about paper mills, I 
don’t know much about them, 
as my first introduction to the 
paper business was in 1859, 
when tending cutter for a short 
time, working twelve hours 
daily, going on one week at 
noon and the next at midnight, 
and going to school half a day 
when off work. After working 
this way about a year and a 
half, and helping the machine 
tender all I could, which, by 
the way, I do not know 
whether or not my work was a 
help or a detriment, I was put 
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on the machine, which was a 
two-cylinder 62°’ wide 
machine, making sand paper, 
and which, like all of the mill, 
was run by a water wheel. This 
wheel did very well in summer, 
but being a home-made affair, 
all made of wood, and as the 
water spattered around like a 
first -class fire extinguisher, and 
as the wheel was supposed to 
tun slow when the machine 
was down Sundays, it was a 
very interesting job to chop 
away the casing of ice 

‘inclosing the wheel, after the 
watchman had gone to sleep 
and let the wheel freeze up 
fast, which was usually 
midnight. The speed of the 
machine was as fast as the 


water wheel would carry 
it—about 45 feet per minute. 
This machine had two copper 
dryers 36” in diameter, and 
thirteen calender dryers with 
one dampening dryer; four 


-calenders 12 ” diameter; two 


upright reels, and a cutter 
which was very similar to the 
modern Moore and White 
cutter. Most of the paper was 
shipped in rolls from New 


York to England. 
After running this machine 
a year or more I was 


transferred to a new mill where 
bleached straw and rag were 
principally used. This was a 
very good mill with one 72” 
Fourdrinier and a 48” cylinder. 
The 48” had eight dryers 32” 


Henseley. 
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diameter, and as usual in those 
days was run by a water wheel. 
However, it was geared in such 
a way that it was soon running 
100 feet a minute, thus beating 
a neighboring mill which ran 
85 feet. These were the days 
when there was no “Safety 
First” and by using a large 
proportion of white straw 
pulp, much more stock could 
be prepared from which to 
make paper, but in bleaching 
it, as it took much more bleach 
than the rag stock, and as the 
gas from the bleachine engines 
which were at the upper end of 
the mill came through the 
beater room and _ machine 
room, it was pretty hard on 
your lungs. However, I stood it 


for a year or more and had to 
quit, like some other machine 
hands. Instead of devising some 
means of getting rid of the gas, 
it was customary to damn 
Palser, who came over from 
England, and installed the 
plant to use straw in that and 
some other mills. I then went 
back to the old manila mill and 
ran machine until 1862. 

At that time Uncle Sam’s 
boys were scrapping among 
themselves, so I went with 
Uncle Sam, but not being of 
age, I was held up about three 
months before I went to the 
front as a rookie, where I put 
in three years, being part of the 
time at the front and part in 
hospital. However, I came out 
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in good shape and carried thc 
regimental flag in the last scray 
of the war. I then went to the 
old manila mill for ayear, but i! 
was too slow, so I went to < 
mill making cigarette paper and 
stayed for two years or less. As 
the price of the paper was 
reduced from 8c to 7c per 
pound, and as usual the wages 
were cut, I quit and came to 
San Francisco in 1867 and 
worked in the old S.P. Taylor 
mill some four or more years. I 
then went to Stockton with 
Lane’s mill and stayed with it 
and the California Paper 
Company twenty years; then 
to the company’s news mill at 
Oregon City, which was then 
installing 102” machine and 
kept on installing machines, the 
last being No. 6, and I have 
thus seen the West Linn Mill 
grow from a one machine plant 
to its present condition with 
six fast-running paper 
machines. 


Blood Bank 
Dates From 
Second War 


The blood bank program at 
Crown Zellerbach in Camas 
began during World War II, 
around 1942, and in those days 
blood donors gathered in the 
gymnasium at the high school. 

Later the blood bank was 
held at the Camas Inn. Since 
the mill office was remodeled 
in 1963, the blood drawing has 
been held at that location. 

For some 12 years, Charlie 
Dodge has been chairman of 
the blood bank, “‘a real service 
to our people”, and his 
predecessor was Jack 
Robertson, recently retired 
from the CZ Portland office. 

Blood drawings at the mill 
are held three times a year: 
January, May and September. 


Several Camas Crown 
employees have given as much 
as 9 gallons of blood each, 
Dodge said. 


